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(For the ““New Education’. 


Extracts from Fr. Froebel’s Letters to his Wife con- 
cerning his Activity in Dresden and Leipzig. 


( Continued. ) 

DRESDEN, January 29. 1839. — 
‘me half-way with the question: — What has been the outcome of 
your work at Dresden, and what will be its remoted results? In 
spite of the varied secret and open opposition......-- -, — the 
subject seems to find more and more anchorage or fertile soil in the 
well-to-do middle classes. ...... There is not only one (e. g. Prof. 
Loewe,) there is quite a number of plain, honest, kind-hearted, in- 
telligent, and independent men, who are interested in bringing the 
matter before their friends; and it seems, they have already suc- 
ceeded sufficiently, that the wish has been expressed, that this mode 
of child-nurture might be secured not for Dresden alone, but that 
there might be established a special institution for the training of 
educators of both sexes for the first six years of lite-—Yet everybody 
tells me that “all good things must abide their time, especially, at 
Dresden”. If not a few things required personal attention, I 
should, therefore, have gone to Leipzig on yesterday. There is, e. 
g. our Nowosielski, and the fixing of all that has been begun. 

Thus Middendorff and I visited the amiable family of the mu- 
sician Loewe again yesterday afternoon. Both parents and a num- 
ber of friends are always present. The children were exceedingly 
nice and played so naturally. The subject soon engaged Nowo- 
sielski and me in a conversation, and Middendorff quietly took the 
guidance of the children. This is always the way when [ am at 
work with him. 1, generally, then address myself to the parents 
discussing general principles, or I speak with the mother of her 
youngest children; more particularly I like to induce intelligent 
mothers to give me accounts of the earliest life of their children. - - - 

The exhibition of practical work in the hall of the Society | 
took place last Saturday. The audience was numerous enough, yet 
there was room fora few more. Outside of the general public there 
were present several counselors specially designated by the ministry 
of the interior, and a delegation of the Dresden circuit, — also a 
number of mothers with their children. After a few introductory 
remarks, the purely practical presentation of the plays began. First, 
we had the plays with the ball in the nursery, — then, with small 
groups of children. After this we had a few exercises and games 
with ball and cube, and, finally, the same with the cube cut into 
eight cubes (3d gift), and with the cube cut into eight bricks (4th 
gitt.) By this time it had grown so dark, that we had to close ; 
this was done with the closing song by our fourteen children : 

“Our play-time is now o’er, etc.” 

In all we had played with these children, before the exhibition, | 
about ten hours; but they did everything quite well. They had a | 
particularly sweet way in singing their songs; and the effect of this 
on the audience was quite visible... .... 

It was a very favorable sign that—although the exhibi- 
tion had lasted two and a half hours—many remained, some almost 
an hour, in order to obtain a better insight into the matter... - - - - 

We had been invited to Baumfelder’s. - . - - - - Mr. B. an un- 





Surely you will meet 
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| prepared himself with a number of what I might call “nut-ques- 
‘tions’. He seemed to be much delighted, when — after J had 
solved one of his questions — he could say: “Well, Iam not done 
jyet.”....-- But | fought my way through bravely, so that, at last, 
| he was compelled to say: “Well I, see, you stand on firm ground.” 
“Very well”, I said, “knitting will surely also be recognized 
as one of the occupations for children, at least for the girls ; for it 
is nothing but a regular inter-twining of a flexibe straight line with 
itself. ‘Thus sewing, too, is only an effort to unite opposites by a 
line coiling upon itself.—Embroidery is a fixing (by dots) of the most 
beautiful inventions for purposes of ornament, or a representation of 
the purest ideas and thoughts of the world of plants and flowers. 
The shoemaker cutting the rounded soles, and_ the 
his constant combination of opposite horizontal and 


I had scarcely commenced my letter to you this morning, when 
Mr. Nowosielski called again. But, instead of calling for new de- 
tails—as I had expected-—he wished to hear once more from me all 
concerning the ball and cube. He noted down the essential points. 
...- Among other things, he said to me that all that now had been 
brought before him in the plays etc. had, in truth lived in him from 
earliest childhood. In proof, he related, events from his life, which 
only now were cleared up to him and gained their full significance. 
I answered him that this was, indeed, my aim, to verify for man his 
earliest presentiments, and showed him that this alone they could 
be verified. 

In the course of the conversation, I had occasion to express 
my appreciation of his nation and my love for it. He answered 
with deep emotion: “I thank you in the name of my nation.” In- 
deed, my dear wife, it is elevating to be able to say this from the 
depth of the soul; yet there is something infinitely elevating to be 
able to hope in the service of a great cause — in my opinion of the 
gretest importance to humanity—that it is possible to deserve suCH 
GRaEATITUD to yet greater extent.—.....- 

é insiatcitincileabaineisstacmmpsees 


(Translated for the ‘New Education’’.) 


Y How to establish School-gardens. 


3y Dr. ERASMUS SCHWAB. 


(Concluded, } 
{t would be desirable to have in every country (state and 
district) one professionalist to make the plan for every school-garden, 
in accordance with the wishes and wants of respective school-author- 


ities. A public central garden might be established, from which 
the schools might be furnished with plants and cions...... (Here 
follow a number of directions for obtaining seeds, We., which have 


no value for our country. Trans.)..-.-- Finally let the teacher be- 
ware of hastening the establishment of the school-garden too im- 
patiently. Let him take counsel with thorough practical men; and 
Jet him be fully armed with a suitable plan, before the proposition is 
made formally. 

In the actual establishment of the garden, the first coarse work 
of leveling, ploughing, &c., must be done by workmen, hired for the 
purpose ; but the gardening proper,—more particularly the leveling 





usually kind, affable, but very careful and thorough young man, had 


of the beds, the laying out of border-beds, sowing, planting, &c., — 
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should be done by the teacher and the children. The happiness 
which the children derive from this work will soon overcome all op- 
position on the part of over-squeamish parents. : 

When the school-garden is finished, its cultivation is entrusted 
to the pupils of the upper classes; certain pupils may be specially 
designated to take charge of certain plants or groups of plants (e. g. 
in the trial-field). The teacher will have little trouble in making 
use of the school-garden, if he will remember that always only a few 
groups of pupils can be instructed simultaneously. The older pupils 
will soon be eager and skillful helpers, and the younger ones_ will be 
delighted to learn from their comrades. The system of mutual 
(monitorial ?) instruction—so often abused in the school-room—may 
be used with the happiest results in the school-garden, if the material 
for instruction is conveniently and appropriately distributed. 

The girls, too, will assist in the school-garden. They can busy 
themselves in watering and weeding, in sowing and planting ; they 
may take care of the kitchen-garden and cultivate the strawberries 
and flowers, they take part in the cultivation of all those plants that 
constitute home-botany ; their skilled hands are valuable in tying up 
plants on sticks and trellis-work, in gathering fruits and seeds, in as- 
sorting seeds ; they are as successful as the boys in grafting, in the 
care of berry-bushes, and dwarf-fruit-trees, also im the weaving of 
mats, the preparation of bast-ropes, the raking of the meadows in 
spring, &c. 

The boys take exclusive control of digging, hoeing, the wheel- 
barrow, the planting of trees, the fencing-in of the beds, the making 
of baskets to protect the trees, the whittling of sticks, the whittling of 
labels, the trimming of seedlings, the care of the agricultural trial- 
field, the carrying of water to parts of the garden not supplied by 
pipes or other means. ; 

Younger children are suitably occupied with watering. Even 
if older children must go over their work again, it renders them hap- 
py, and secures them the delight ot being useful and active, But 
weeding should not be entrusted to them, since that pre-supposes a 
certain amount of strength and a knowledge of plants. — But all 
pupils will learn to love nature intelligently in the school-garden. 

And now, teachers and school-boards, will you still leave your 
schools without school-garden ? Will you still deem the demand for 
school-gardens unjustified ? Do you not see that it is an essential feat- 
ure of the school ? 





—_—_—_—_— >-+e 


Visible Speech. 


Bell’s System of Visible Speech is one of the most practical and 
useful of modern discoveries, and will be an invaluable aid to the 
most advanced systems of instruction in language. One of the first 
uses of visible speech was in teaching the deaftospeak. As valuable 
as this system is in the instruction ot the deaf, it is evident from recent 
development, in other directions, that its broadest and most genera! 
application will be in our normal and training schools, as well as in 
all the lower grades of the public schools. 

Visible speech embraces a set of physiological phonetic charact- 
ers, representing definitely all the sounds of all the languages. These 
characters are not arbitrary, like those of ordinary alphabets, but are 
in a measure pictorial of the positions of the organs themselves for 
producing the elementary sounds. Any one understanding the sig- 
nificance of these symbols, and the relation of each sound to the po 
sitions of the organs for producing that sound which the symbol in- 
terprets, will find it very easy to acquire the correct pronunciation of 
words containing new sounds in any language. 

It is often stated that children only can learn the correct and 
ready pronunciation of the modern European languages. This idea 
is based upon experience, as people have attempted to acquire the 
pronunciation by imitation, mainly through theear. Children being 
more susceptible than adults to the mastery of new sounds through 
the ear, may learn a new language by imitation, as they did their 
mother-tongue. This system makes it possible and practical for the 
college student and college professor easily to acquire the pronuncia- 
tion of a new language with the native distinctness and the accent, 
It is said by some of our best teachers of the French and German 
languages, that in learning to speak those languages one-half of the 
time is spent in acquiring command of their pronunciation. It is 


claimed that the student of visible speech will gain a more ready 
command of the pronunciation of any new language with which he 
has become acquainted in three or four weeks’ time, than can be at- 
tained by ordinary methods in a year. More than one-half of the 
time spent in learning to speak any foreign language may, therefore, 
be saved by the aid of this system. 

Professor Butterfield of Boston University, has repeatedly made 
experiments, in which it is found that his pupils can read_ at sight, 
languages written in the phonetic symbols ; — languages which they 
had never heard spoken, and with an accuracy of pronunciation 
creditable to advanced scholars in those languages. As soon as 
teachers of languages thoroughly investigate the science of visible 
speech, they will utilize this most important system. In fact the 
science of visible speech is the very basis of the science of all lan. 
guage. If the teachers in our public schools could be instructed in 
this system, it would greatly increase their usefulness, and enable 
them to eliminate from our schools much of the drill-work in the 
elements of language, especially with the primary classes in reading, 

By a knowledge of the mechanism of speech, a definite and 
proper articulation could be obtained from the children with com. 
paratively little effort. The system is very simple and easy, and the 
practical teacher may learn it thoroughly in about twenty-five lessons, 
Teachers who have acquired a knowledge of visible speech, and ap. 
plied it in their schools, speak of it as a valuable aid in teaching 
reading. —Nart. JouRNAL oF EpucaTion.— 


(Reported for the ‘‘New Education”. ) 
From a Mother’s “Talk on Early Training”. 


— Every child born into the world should receive, as an in- 
heritance from parents, a healthy organism. Instead of this being 
the exception, it might be the rule, if proper care were observed by 
parents in regard to diet, dress, exercise etc. The child, that com 
mences life with a good sound constitution, needs little attention 
during the first six months of life. Nature supplies in the mother 
the only proper food tor that period, and cleanliness will repay in 
comfort to the child to such an extent, as will give the mothe 
much leisure while her child is sleeping. 

Let the new-born babe be wrapped in flannel, be it summer or 
winter, and placed in close proximity to the mother, and remains 
with the least possible disturbance for ten days or longer. 

I once beheld a good woman trying to pacity a robust child 
less than two weeks old, who would persist in crying. She had aé- 
ministered all the remedies that a professional nurse — for such she 
was—could devise, in order to quiet the child. He would not k 
still. The good woman’s patience did not give out; she did he 
very best, and I shall never forget the sweet smile of resignation 
that rested on her face, as she came to my bed-side and said ina 
sweet tone: “How true it is that man is born totally depraved ; wt 
see it in this httle boy I have worked so hard to quiet. Nothing 
the matter with him; he is merely working out original nature. 
Original sin descended from Adam ;* we all suffer under the curse’ 
— I had great regard for the lady; yet, though, at that time, 
strongly leaned toward the total depravity and original sin doctnme 
— I did not care to make my first baby an example. I said 
thing in reply ; but I was much inclined to suspect that the total d 
pravity was somewhere in the region of the stomach. 

This same boy remarked a while ago, that he considered it# 
undesirable position to be the oldest of a family of children.” ! 
fully agree with him, for I think he has seriously suffered throug 
the mismanagement of others as well as of myself. 

The woman who willingly places her offspring in the care of! 
hireling and — as is too often the case — of an uncultivated one, 
unworthy of the name of mother. a 

No woman should place herself in the position where she is bi 
ble to be called upon to act the part of a parent, unless she is wi 
ing to do her duty in regard to the maternal relation. The suscept 
ble child needs something more than bodily wants supplied: ! 
mind needs early culture and close attention. The little one watché 
the mothers face, smiles when she smiles; and, if a cloud pre 
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Many mothers are apt to spend too much time over the new 

baby ; the child will thrive better with more letting alone. Let 

ood habits be formed at the commencement, and the child will de- 
velop unconsciously and cause very little trouble. — A mother came 
to visit me with her young child: she was busy from morning till 
night caring for that child, but still he was uneasy. My child very 
nearly of the same age took very little of my attention from my 
usual daily duties. The lady remarked that she thought I ought to 
have all the babies to take care of, for I made such easy work of it : 
— I told her, I should want to take them, so soon as their independ- 
ent existence commenced; for that was the time to form good or 
bad habits which decided everything. 

I worked harder caring for my first child, than for the other 
three combined. I remember, I did hardly anything but attend to 
‘that boy’ the first six months of his life, and felt wholly exhausted 
at the close of each day. I experimented in a different direction 
on the second child, with some success; and I have profited from 
my experiments more and more. Put a slip of geranium in a box 
of soil and place it in your window; every few moments go to the 
box aud handle the slip and arrange it in a different position; do 
this day after day, — and what is the result? Simply, no root will 
grow ; your anxiety has retarded all growth. — Let it alone; daily 
watering is all that it needed, and soon roots will form and spread 
in the soil, the plants will shoot up, buds will appear, and soon the 
unfolding blossom will greet our view. Thus is:it with the child; do 
not kill him with kindness any more than with neglect. 

Too much attention disturbs the health of body and mind. 
Many a chi'd’s disposition has been soured for life by injudicious 
excessive attention of mother or nurse. Sleep is the one great 
requisite. There should be stated periods for the same, as well as 
for food, bathing, and out-door exercise. 

I hear much said of mothers; where are the fathers? As much 
as I believe in the mother’s mission, I also believe in the father’s. 
I would have equal shares of influence. — Many mothers become 
discouraged ; and, if at the close of the day, when the father returns 
from his business, he would take an interest in the unending day’s 
duties of the mother, her eye would light up, her step quicken — 
and home would grow wondrous bnght. — Do not throw all the 
responsibility on the mothers, saying they alone mold the child. 
The united efforts of both parents ought to form the character of 
the child. 


Florence, April, 1879. 


——_ 





For the ‘‘New Education-”’ 


Pierre Charron on Education. 





Pierre Charron, the friend and contemporary of Michel de Mon- 
taigne wrote as follows on education in his great work “De la Sa- 
gesse”, published in 1601: 

“In your intercourse with the child, do not be gloomy, harsh 
and severe, but mild, gentle, and cheerful. We wholly condemn, 
therefore, the almost general custom of beating, whipping, scolding, 
and ranting, in order to keep children in great fear and_ subjection, 
so common in our schools. For this is fully as injust and reprehens- 
ible, as if ajudge ora physician were to show violence or anger to the 
accused or to the patient. It also directly defeats the intention, in 
as much as it is proposed to induce the young to love and practice 
virtue, wisdom, science, and honesty ; but that imperious and harsh 
manner inculcates hatred, aversion, and hostility, makes them unruly 
and stubborn, casts them down and disheartens them, so that they 
become servile, fawning, and slavish... ..-. : 

“I demand, that freedom and generosity should characterize the 
intercourse with children, that they should be ruled with reason and 
gentleness,and that feelings of honor and shame should be developed 
in them. It is much better, says Terence, to restrain children more 
through fear of shame and noble aims, than through servile dread. 
Tt behooves fathers (and teachers) to accustom a son to do good 
spontaneously, rather than to urge him on through external fear. 
This distinguishes the father from the master. Blows are for BEASTS, 
that have no reason, and scolding and ranting are for the SLAVES. 





To accustom one to these, is to deprive him of humaniy. Wisdom 
and beauty of conduct, honesty, honor, general approVal, satisfaction 
—both internal, with themselves, and external on the part of others 
—and their opposites, hideousness and indecency of conduct, shame, 
self-reproach, and general disapproval ;— these are weapons, re- 
wards and incentives for well-bred children, that are to be properly 
educated ; if these means have no effect, no harsh measures will avail. 

“I do not, however, wish to approve that liberal and obsequious, 
indulgenc, that foolish fear of grieving children. This is another 
equally pernicious error, that makes the educator resemble the ivy 
which renders sterile the tree it clasps, causing it to die; or the 
monkey who snuffocates his young in fond embraces; or those who 
refuse to pull a drowning person out of the water by the hair for fear 
of hurting him. We should use with the young not the bodily dis- 
cipline of beasts or galley slaves, but the sprRITUAL, HUMANE, 
NOBLE DISCIPLINE OF REASON... - -- - 

“Concerning the culture of the mind, it is most important to 
tilland make fertile the native soil, and not so much to bring in and 
gather trom without. We should aim more at wisvom, than at 
SCIENCE and ART, more to cultivate judgment and, consequently, the 
will and conscience, than to fill the memory and heat the fancy... . . 
The world is doing the very opposite and runs only ofter art, science 
and things to be memorized. Parents spend much money to make 
their children learned ; and the children labor very hard, and very 
often it is all in vain. As in all things, so too in the sciences, we 
are sick with intemperance. But to make children wise, virtuous, 
and skillful, we expend neither much money, nor much diligence ; 
nay, in most cases, it is a matter of no concern whatever....... 

“Science (knowledge) and wisdom are different things. ‘The 
learned are like crows that adorn themselves with feathers taken from 
other birds... .... The wise live on their income. Wisdom repre- 
sents an estate that belongs to them, which is in itself good, and 
well cultivated by them,.. .... 

“If the young people come to school and get hold of books 
they labor merely to fill their memories with what they read and 
hear, and pride themselves on their learning; but they take no 


.thought of refining and strengthening their judgment, and growing 


wiser ; they are like a man, who fills his pockets with bread, but for- 
gets to put any in his stomach, and at last starves to death. Thus 
they, though they fill their memories, remain fools... . . - - 

‘What we learn, must not be merely quartered in the soul, but 
we must make it part of ourselves. We must not merely sprinkle 
the soul with the sciences, but steep it wholly in them, in order to 
make it thereby essentially better, wise, strong, good, and courageous. 
We must do like the bees, that—unlike the flower-gir!s, who take the 
flowers with them and make them into bouquets—settle down on the 
flowers, suck the spirit, the strength, the quintessence from them, 
feed upon this, change it into substance, and afterwards make it into 
good sweet honey, which is wholly their own and no longer thyme 
or marjoram. Thus, too, from the books we should draw the mar- 
row, the spirit, without slavish efforts to learn the words by heart, as 
some do; with the good, drawn from them, we must nourish the 
soul, form the judgment, teach the conscienee, adjust the opinions, 
correct the will,—in short, we must make it wholly our own work, 
so that we may grow in honesty, wisdom, prudence, and resolution. 

“The teacher must often ask his pupil, let him speak, and hear his 
opirion about all that occurs. This is just the opposite of the or- 
dinary routine, in which the teacher only speaks, instructing the 
child authoritatively, and pouring whatever he chooses into its head 
as into a barrel, the child all the time only listening and receiving. 
esses teat If the teacher speaks alone, his work is almost in vain. The 
pupil is not benefited, because he thinks it does not concern him; 
he gives only his ear, and this very coldly, and does not take as much 
interest, than when he, too, is active... ..-. 

“Also he must teach his pupil to receive nothing on mere faith 
and authority, for that is to be a brute and to be led like an ox ; he 
must teach him to examine everything rationally, and he must put 
everything before him and let him choose. If he cannot choose, 
let him doubt, which may be the best and safest for him. Yet he 
should also teach him not to decide hastily and arbitrarily, but to 
instruct himself.” , 
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(For the ‘“‘New Education,’’) 


Morning Song. 


Good morning, play-mates, large and small ; 
We are glad to meet again ; 

So let’s shake hands with one and all, 
Before our plays begin. 

We love to come to the kindergarten ; 

We love to sing aud play ; 

We love to build, to weave and sew, 

To be busy and happy all day, 
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Sing-Song. 
By M. N. PREscoTr, 





Sing a song of snow-flakes, 
Icicles and frost ; 

Four and twenty snow-birds 
In the woods were lost. 
When the storm was ended, 
Happy birds were they, 


Sing a song of rain-drops, 
Clouds and April weather 
Four and twenty red-breasts 
Caught out together. 
When the shower was ended 
What a song was heard 
By some crumbs befriended, About the rainbow splendid, 
They lived to fly away. From each dripping bird ! 
Sing a song of sunshine, 
Bees a humming praises 
Four and twenty hours 
Lost among the daisies. 
Hunt the wide world over, 
From sea to continent, 
You never will discover 
Where the hours went, 


—Str. NICHOLAS,— 





>—~+—_ >> 
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— Miss Peasopy informs us that the convention of kinder- 
garteners cannot be held as proposed this year. On the other 
hand, the meeting of the American Froebel Union will take place 


as usual during the last week in August. 





——-—>—- <> ———______—_ 


— OUR TRAINING-CLASSES are sending out quite a number of 
new kindergarteners this year. This is gratifying as a proof that 
the new education is gaining more and more upon the apathy of* the 
masses, the conservativism of authorities, and the antagonism of the 
old education. However, the experience of the past few years 
prompts us to offer a few words of advice and entreaty to these new 
helpers in the cause of Froebel, a few words by which we hope to 
aid their teachers in making them helpers, not in name alone—as, 
alas! too many of their predecessors are—, but helpers in deed. 

They have, in sooth, taken in and, perhaps, digested much of 
the teaching of the great master through the ministry of their 
teachers; they have, without doubt, attained proficiency in the 
various “schools of work”, connected with the gifts and occupa- 
tions ; they have observed and even assisted in model kindergartens; 
they have written a number of abstracts of lectures and lessons, and 
even prepared an essay that gained them the applause of friends and 
the approval of teachers; they hold—justly, to all appearane—a 








diploma declaring them to be well fitted for their work :—and yet 
their work may prove prejudicial to the children in their charge and 
to the cause of Froebel. 

The training-school has, indeed, had time to give them the 
tools for their work, and skill in the use of these; it has had time 
to teach and prove the principles on which the fabric of the kinder- 
‘| garten is built, and to indicate and—perchance—to arouse the men- 
tal qualities and tendencies on which success depends ; but over the 
faithful observance of these principles and over the full evolution of 
these mental qualities and tendencies, it can have no control. As 
soon as the pupils have left the class, they are their own mistresses, 
or, rather, they—and their work— are at the mercy of their own 
natures, so that the pupil of a very good trainer may do very un- 
satisfactory ‘work, and the pupil of an inferior trainer may be a very 
good kindergartener. 

There are, more particularly, two enemies of true success, against 
which we would warn and entreat, they are the demons of pedantry 
and routine—twins of iniquity, born of indoience and ignorance— 
which so often bring the highest anticipations, the fondest hopes of 
the trainers to grief. 

PEDANTRY petrifies its victim; renders her blind to the charms 
of the truth, beauty, and goodness that lie beyond her humble 
shreds of knowledge and experience ; prevents, therefore, all further 
self-development, all growth into higher phases of existence. She 
is so held captive by her actualities, that she loses hold of the pos- 
sibilities of her nature. She looks upon herself as the best or in 
possession of the best; how can she make her children better or 
teach them to seek ever higher aims? How, indeed, can she love 
her children, who is bowing in worship at the shrine of her own 
paltry acquirements ? How can she respect them, who are so far 
beneath her and can never hope to excel her exalted position ? 

PEDANTRY places a chasm between the kindergartener and the 
children. Her self-adulation makes them contemptuous of them; 
and her awkward coldness and stiff dignity of manner—a sort of 
reflex punishment for her sin—render her uncongenial and even con- 
temptible or, at least, “funny” to the children. No unity of 
feeling can grow here; indeed, none ought to grow, as it could 
only do, if the children themselves grew to be pedantic. 

It often happens that the steady contagion of pedantry, acting 
during along period of elementary training, takes effect in later 
school-years; and grammar-schools and high-schools frequently 
afford the lamentable spectacle of young, very young pedantry: 
but in the kindergarten the instincts of expanding life are still 
powerful enough to repel the poisonous influence of the pedant, and 
her clumsy efforts to freeze the life out of them usually fail. 

Yet by thus forcing these instincts into a defensive activity, 
pedantry wastes the vigor of childhood and does incalculable harm. 
This will be alarmingly plain to us, if we remember that in the vigor 
of childhood, nature offers the educator the remedy against the 
evils, as well as the instrument for securing the blessings of heredity. 
If, then, it be wasted in defence against evil surroundings, instead 
of being applied to the ennobling of the inner nature,—the child 
will, at best, be as good as his parents, and progress will have lost 
a generation. 

PEDANTRY shows itself in a variety of ways! more or less 
frankly in big words, superior airs, cold and haughty demeanor, a 
self-admiring tone of the voice, in formulas and definitions, rules 
and regulations, minute catechizings, wordy explanations, arbitrary 
punishments ; more or less hypocritically in cant phrases, patroniz- 
ing carresses, “dainty” deportment, injured wailing and weeping, 
sad or desponding looks, sanctimonious moralizings, etc. Whenever 
the kindergartener makes the child purposely and, as it were, in an 
ADULT way, conscious of her own superior knowledge and _ good- 


ness, she may be sure that pedantry is lurking close by waiting to 


see “whom he should devour.” 

Let her beware and take refnge in LIFE WITH THE CHIDREN; 
let her never forget to look upon child-nature, the germ of a_ better 
future, as something far holier than any presence, as something to 
follow rather than to lead, to guard rather than to fashion,—and she 
will recede more and more from the snares and foot-falls of pedantry, 
and to her own nature will be addetl more and more of the plasti- 
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city—and perfectibility of the child-natures over whose development 
she watches. 

RourTINE is the twin-sister of pedantry. When we notice how 
frequently the two go hand in hand or, rather, how frequently rou 
tine appears as the principal instrument of the destructive agency of 
pedantry, we are tempted to look upon routine as the hand-maid of 
pedantry. Yet, many cases of pedantry in which routine plays no 
part, as well as many cases of routine wholly free of pedantry, 
prove to us that the two are independent of each other, and that 
the frequency of their association is due to an intimate relationship, 
is, indeed, accounted for by their common parentage. 

There are pedants who pride themselves on the versatility of 
their resources, pedants who display great ingenuity in the invention 
of new contrivances and new ways of torture. Similarly, there are 
routinists—nice, clever, modest machinists—who in word and deed 
show not a trace of pedantry. Yet, if we follow the history of each 
one long enough, we shall discover that they have a leaning towards 
each other and that, at any moment, the pedant may settle upon a 
certain routine, and the routinist may fall into the ways of pedantry. 

Routine begins with rules and ends in habits. Too indolent 
to follow life and too ignorant to apprehend its nature, the routinist 
finds peace in an unvarying daily practice which she has been shown 
or has learned by heart and which, with the same obtuse self-com- 
placency, she applies in all cases regardless of individual differen- 
ces, and at all times, regardless of new circumstances, new desires, 
or new sympathies. Nothing disturbs her; she is ever the smiling 
or morose, but always spiritless automaton. 

Brains have nothing to do with the work of the routinist, it is 
all accomplished with the spinal marrow. Hence, too, she has no 
direct influence upon the brains of her children. Routine does not 
in truth, murder the mind, but allows it to die of inanition and want 
of exercise. 

RovurtINE is perhaps more dangerous than pedantry, because it 
makes all ruin so smoothly and appears in the mantle of intelligence. 
You have stood before the modern printing-press and felt a kind of 
awe, it almost seemed to you that this complicated mass of moving 
parts doing everything so quietly, so correctly, so unerringly, was 
endowed with intelligence. Thus, too, the machine that is run by 
routine has all the semblance of intelligence,—all is done so smoothly, 
at the right time, and in the nght place, and the unwary are only 
too apt to look with wondering awe upon these manifestations of what 
to them seems growing mind, yet is only settled habit. _ Intelligence, 
indeed, has contrived the machine, and so perfect is the gearing that 
those who run it can shine with the scantiest supply of that com- 
modity. 

RovurtINE is pernicious in its reaction upon the unlucky routinist. 
As, externally, she becomes more and more distinguished by a peculiar 
stick-y regularity and precision, locatization and economy of move- 
ment—even in her smiles and frowns,—she loses internally that cre- 
ative buoyancy, that cheery elasticity, that ready spontaneity, that 
responsive energy which characterize a vigorous, sound, active mind 
that culls flowers of happiness even from hardship and toil. In the 
course of time, invention—applying the discoveries of new facts and 
principles — contrives new methods, and _ the routinist — unable to 
adapt herself to these—shares, like other antiquated machines, the 
fate of old iron. 

Routine is fatal to the children. Its all but resistless mono- 
tony takes hold of them in spite of themselves—gently, gradually, 
surely. ‘They may at first rebel against the insiduous incubus ; but 
soon they find a peculiar charm in the certainty of the ever-recurring 





round of activities. They always know (?) what to do and doit 
without effort: and ere long this charm has lulled their minds to | 
sleep,—a sleep from which they may be aroused, but whose de- 
structive effects — positive and negative — they can never outlive. | 


— Do not tell me with the pedant and routinist: “But there 
must be order in the kindergarten.” Of course, there is order in 
the kindergarten,—the rich, beautiful, living order of the Cosmos ; 
and if you can not have this in yours, you are not yet a kindergar- 
tener. But, if you are a true kindergartener, the order you have is 
something very different from that of the pedant or routinist. They 
keep order, you have it. Your children are well aware that unless 
they are orderly, they cannot accomplish their purposes which are 
so dear them ; hence they are orderly as a matter of course, as long 
as your skill to arouse purposes in them does not fail you. 

Besides your order is organic, moves in free, pleasing curves ; 
theirs is made, artificial, inorganic, moves in fixed, angular, straight 
lines. ‘Their order is decaying and crumbling constantly, no matter 
how nicely it be varnished; yours lives, grows, expands. ‘Their order 
is external, only on the surface; yours pervades the whole being. 
Their order is easy to keep, it requires only firmness ; yours is diffi- 
cult to attain, it presupposes an active brain and a sympathetic 
heart. Theirs is the order of the school, yours the order of nature. 

In a cold, jobbing sort of a way, they push or drive or pull the 
children on the shortest road to the place, where they are told or 
think the children ought to be; you and your children — led by a 
pure joy—seek the loveliest roads, and are at all times where you 
ought to be; for, wherever you are, beauty and truth are with you, 
and endless opportunities to practice and strengthen the powers in 
doing good. With them the main consideration is to keep on the 
prescribed road, and to reach in due time an obscure, unattractive, 
unknown, and unsought aim; with you the important concern is to 
follow the richest road, richest in opportunities for all-sided activity, 
every step offering new, delightful proximate aims that bring you 
nearer to the goal. Their children reach their destination weary, 
exhausted, unable and unwilling for further tasks ; yours arrive fresh, 
cheerful, vigorous, eager to proceed to stations beyond. 

All this, you will have of course, if you are a true kindergar- 
tener; if not, you will have ¢e77 order, or you will have confusion. 


+ > o—<+-—____ __— 


— Miss Peasopy has sent us an interesting account of the 
graduating exercises of Mrs Van Kirk’s “Philadelphia Training 
School for Kindergarteners”, which we cannot publish for want of 
room. Miss Peabody delivered on this occasion the Address to the 
Graduates, which among many beautiful things contained the fol- 
lowing gem: 

“Hitherto education has been one-sided and piece-meal. It 
was Froebel’s discovery that its task is to keep the balance of beauty, 
WHILE THE CHILD GROWS, so that every stage may have a certain 
perfection,—childhood, youth, maturity, and old age. She demon- 
strated in practice what Mr. Emerson has poetically expressed in 
his Sonnet on Love and Thought : 


They know one only mortal grief, 
Past all balsamand relief, 

When, by false companions crossed, 
The travelers have each other lost.”’ 


Hand in hand the comrade’s go, 
Every nook of nature through ; 
From the Pair is nothing hidden, 
To the twam is naught forbidden, 

Also the following excellent advise which even those who have 
“oraduated” long ago might take reverently : 

“Seek UNITY OF LIFE with each other and with all who are en- 
gaged in Froebels’ sacred reform. Not only love, but respect each 
other; then, by one another’s gifts, each can complement her own 
individual limitations, and put into common stock the harvest of ob- 
servation and experience each is to bring in, year after year, from 
her own field of work. 

You know your education has only just begun; you have got 
hold only of the skeleton of Froebel’s system. It will take a life- 
time to clothe it with flesh and blood. But ‘communication is the 
law of the spiritual world’. ‘Do good and communicate’, the 


Ignorance and indolence, indifference to all that smacks of life, | christian apostle said ; each give the other what she has learnt from 
apathy and, even, hostility to all that is meant to arouse thought and | the Jittle ones to whom you are giving only the lore of time and 


feeling, and—further on—prejudice and superstition, injustice and 
cruelty are the fruits of routine-teaching. 





space, while they are revealing to you the great laws of the spiritual 
world. 


It is a “mysterious common, as Carlyle has said, of inno- 


Beware of it, as you would of deadly sin ; shun it as you would | cence and wisdom” — innocence being not a negative quality, but 
“Jife’s star that has had elsewhere the setting, and cometh from afar, 
trailing clouds of glory as they come from God who is our home.” 


the contagion of pestilence! ; | 
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— Miss‘RutH Burritt writes from Philadelphia: “I am very 
busy arranging the exhibit at the Permanent Exhibition. You may 
know that the Educational Council are making quite an effort to 
make the educational exhibit complete, starting with the kindergar- 
ten as the basis. Do you not think this a progressive step ? I wish 
to add that the council have shown their appreciation of the system, 
and offer me every facility to aid me in preparing the exhibit. I 
hope through coéperation of my normal pupils and their kindergar- 
ten pupils to make a creditable show, so far as work is concerned ; 
but the most important part of the child’s development cannot be 
exhibited or shown.” 
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— Tue following resolutions were passed at a late meeting of 
the California Froebel Association : 

I. That the names of all the Froebel trainers, with a list of their 
graduates, ought to be published by Mr. Steiger in some of his Kin- 
dergarten tracts. 

II. That all graduates of Kindergarten trainers ought to state 
on their circulars that they are teaching under the auspices of the 
Froebel Union. 

III. That a Committee be appointed by this society to visit all 
schools representing themselves as Kindergartens in order to ascer- 
tain their status, and whether or not they have such certificates. 

IV. That some plan be adopted by which a closer union and 
greater harmony of action be secured between all the Froebel so- 
cieties of the United States and of Europe, with the view of exchang- 
ing ideas and maintaining the highest and broadest standard of the 
Froebel system. 

A proposition was made to establish a Free Evening School for 
manual education. A lively discussion followed as to ways and 
means, when it was suggested that a fund existe, obtained by 
fines in the Police Court, and that the use of it for this purpose 
would be eminently appropriate. On motion, a Committee was ap- 
pointed to make application to the Common Council for_the- neces- 
sary amount. The election of officers for the ensuing year was de- 
ferred until the meeting of April 17th. 





— AT THE REQUEST of a few kindergarteners, we publish 
below a synoptical table of the gifts and occupations, that 
are generally used in our kindergartens. We have not numbered 
them after the sixth gift, because, from the sixth gift on, several 
arbitary numberings are extant ; and, inasmuch as there is no hope 
that our numbers would be received, we should only add to the 
confusion by giving a new series. We have indicated the logical se- 
quence of the gifts, and classified the occupations under correspond- 
ing heads. 

We are aware that the important difference between gifts and 
occupations is not generally conceded in current numberings, 
though it seems to be fully appreciated in the work of our best kin- 
dergarteners. We hope that the A. F. U. will, in the course of time, 
take steps to bring order and logic into the chaos that is now pre- 
vailing ; for there can be no doubt that the majority of manufacturers 
would heed the recomendations of that body. 


— 


Synoptical Table of the Gifts and Occupations. 











A. Bopikrs. 
I. Things, objects (color... . .. Six colored soft balls (first gift). 
[Re See Hard ball, cylinder, and cube (second gift). 
III. Number. 

1, Two (2x2x2). 
a Divisibility, ...... ......eight cubes, &c, (third gift). 
& Dimensions.............- eight bricks (fourth gift). 

2, Three (3x3x3). j 
a Obliquity, direction... -. 27 cubes, &c, (fifth gift). 
6 Proportionality.........- 27 bricks, &c. (sixth gift). . 


B. SuRFACEs. 
I. Squares (derived from second or third gift). 
1, Entire Squares. 
2. Half Squares, 
II. Equilateral triangles. 
1. Entire equil. triangles. 
2. Half equil. triangles,—scalene right-angled triangles. (These are 








also derived, though less logically, from the double square, cut 
by a diagonal. 
C. Lines. 
I. Straight line,—sticks of various lengths, 
II, Curved line,—rings of various sizes, 
D. Pornts. 
Lentil-seeds, pebbles, &c. 
E. REconstrRuctTIon, | 
Softened Peas, and sticks, 


OCCUPATIONS. 
A. Boptrs. 
I, Plastic Clay (or substitutes). 
II. Card-board work. 
B. SuRFAcEs. 
I, Folding papers. 
a Square. 6 Oblong. e¢ Equilateral triangle. d Circle. 
II. Cutting and Pasting. 


LIT. Painting. 
a With pencil, 4 with brush or crayon. 
C. Lines. 


I, Interlacing slats. 
II. Jointed slats, 
III. Intertwining strips. 
IV. Weaving. 
V. Thread-games. 
VI. Embroidery. 
VII. Drawing. 
D. Points. 
I, Stringing-beads, buttons, papers &c. 
II. Perforating, 
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— WE would ask the subscribers of the “Kindergarten Messenger 
and the New Education” 1) to save us the labor and expense of 
sending bills for the small amount of the subscription, by remitting 
immediately, 2) to help us make the enthusiastic little champion for 
the new education more and more efficient, by getting one or more 
new subscribers. This can be done easily, because no true mother, 
if her attention be called to the objects and merits of the paper, 
will decline to order it. 





+ > ++ 


— “WILLIE WHITE, go back and shut the door.” 

Willie goes back, and although he conquers his desire to bang 
it, he makes noise enough to cause the teacher to frown more darkly. 
Then he strides with the air of a victor to his place and takes out 
his books with a decided emphasis. 

“Will you please close the door Willie? You forgot it. 

The door is cheerfully closed, and with no angry thoughts to 
occupy his mind, Willie quickly and quietly commences study. 

‘James, as you seem to have no lesson to learn, you may a 
well fix the fire.” 

The boy’s face flushes perchance with shame, more probably 
with anger,, for the teacher’s tone indicated tyranny, and he draws 
a book from the desk. 

“James I told you to fix the fire.” 

James seizes the poker and pokes the fire viciously, wishing 
he dared use half the force in punishing the teacher. 

“Mean old thing,” is his mental ejaculation, “might fix his own 
fire, but 1’Li roast him, though.” 

The pail of coal is rattled and shaken until its contents dissap 
pear, the pail and poker drop noisily to the floor, and the boy shuffle 
his way to his seat and resumes his former employment, which i 
his expressive vocabulary is characterized as “doin” nothin’.” 

Another teacher, seeing one of his pupils idle, pauses a mometl 
and in a low, kind tone says “James, if you can spare the time, wil 
you please fix the fire?” 

The boy does quickly and carefully as a favor what he would 
perform reluctantly as a punishment. The teacher attentively con 
ducting a recitation has time a low “Thank you, James”, as he pas 
es, more than repaying for the trouble. 

Somehow the lesson grows interesting and the “Thank yo 
James” lingers pleasantly in his ear. The boy’s rough voice catches 
the mild intonation of the teacher’s, and although the mental com 
ment “He’s a brick: knows how to treat a feller’—may not be pat 
ticularly elegant and refined, : it is at least very heartfelt and sincet 

We need not multiply illustrations before presenting the rule: 

NEVER ISSUE IN A COMMAND WHAT YOU CAN EMBODY IN! 
PLEASANT REQUEST. 
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The Spirit of Liberty is so frequently confounded with his twin 
brother, the Spirit of Rebellion, by men and women, we can scarcely 
wonder that boys and girls fall into the same error. And when a 
teacher’s conduct challenges opposition, can we wonder when their 
youthful charge-cry out with all the vehement ardor of their fore- 
fathers—“DOWN WITH TYRANTS !” —Epuc, WEEKLY.— 

— THE formation of correct habits is the best education, Train- 
ing of self to correct habits is of the highest importance. Some may 
think that grammar and arithmetic will do him the most good. Not 
so: our knowledge is of value to us only as it helps us to form cor- 
rect habits. — NORMAL TEACHER.— 


— THE SCHOOL GARDEN. Berne a Practicat Contri- 
BUTION TO THE SuBJECT OF EpucaTion. By Pror. ERAsmMus 
ScHwaB, DIRECTOR OF THE MiILIrarRyY COLLEGE OF VIENNA. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FOURTH GERMAN EDITION BY Mrs. Horace 
Mann. New York: M. L. Hotsrook & Co, 1879. 

A most excellent book, admirably translated. It is an earlier 
work of Prof. Schwab, than the one whose translation is concluded 
in the present number of the “New Epucation”, and is intended 
to prove the desirability and efficiency of school-gardens in various 
directions, rather than to give details concerning the mode of 
establishing them. It is furnished with a chapter of practical sug- 
gestions from the pen of the translator. We trust the book will do 
much to haste the establishment of school gardens in our broad land, 
which has better opportunities for them and more need of them 
than any other. We commend it cordially to our readers. 

Children’s Rights. 


(From ‘National Journal of Educatton,”’ ) 











Mrs. Kate Hornby says that for years she has heard much of 
woman’s rights, negroes’ rights, the rights of Indians and Chinese, 
of dumb beasts and creeping things, and little of children’s rights. 
The points she makes in her paper are so suggestive that we codense 
them for teachers: 

x. Every child has a right to the best food, the most comfort- 
able clothing, and the best home that his parents can afford him. 
‘When he is old enough, he has a right to such employment and 
amusements as will keep him from idleness and vice. 

2. The child has a right to the companionship of the pure and 
innocent of his own age, but above all to that of his father and 
mother. 

3. The child’s right of property should be respected. Let him 
feel that whatever he has 1s his very own; not in NAME only, and 
that father, mother, brother or sister, can take possession of it when 
so disposed. By respecting H1s rights in this matter, he will learn 
to respect the rights of others. 

4. When a child is old enough to enter school, he has a right 
to a pleasant shool-room, to a comfortable seat, to good ventilation, 
and to such attention from the teacher as shall prevent his stay in 
school from being a physical calamity. 

5. The child has a right to such mental training as shall tend 
to the development of all his faculties. If one is cultivated to the 
exclusions of others, he is defrauded of his right to the full use of 
all his powers. 

6. The child has a right to be taught how to think ; how to 

find out for himself ways of doing things. How little originality we 
find among school-children! Half the time they study and recite 
their lessons without giving a thought to their meaning. Their es- 
Says are sketches taken from some history, or extracts from the 
cyclopedia. 
__ 7. The child has a right to its own individuality, A bright 
little girl was put in one of our model city schools. After attending 
the school a few weeks, she was aksed how she liked it. “Well”, 
said she, “I suppose it is very nice, but I wish there were some 
Marys and Jennies and Toms and Dicks and Harrys there.” 

8. Development of insight is what the child most needs, and 
here we have the whole thing in a nut-shell. Why is it that intelli- 
gent persons who are not educated can so often arrive at more cor- 
rect conclusions than many who are educated? Simply because 
they have insight. Children, then, have a right to expect from their 





parents the very best opportunities that they can give them. They 
have a right to expect from teachers the kind of instruction that will 
best fit them for their peculiar work to which they are adapted. 
Both parents and teachers owe them plenty of time for their develop- 
ment. It took a century and a half to complete St. Peter’s Church 
at Rome ; and to complete a beautiful, symmetrical human structure 
will require years and years of patient toil. 





Report on Education. 
BY E. SEGUIN, 
U. S. Commissioner on Education, at the Vienna Universal Exhibition. 
( Reprinted here with the special permission of the Author and Copyright.) 





(Continued, ) 


Now, the most thoughtful of then. think of cutting oft the ex- 
crescences which, called by antiphrase accomplishments, deter the 
pupils from the acquisition and ready use of their mother-tongue. 
But none of these experienced teachers seem to have a clear idea 
of our popular school, which is—neither to extend nor to shorten 
their curriculum, but to displace it, by giving it a less psychological, 
and a more physiological foundation. 

It is with that view in our mind that we will review — not any 
longer the national schools, but — the principal factors of a com- 
mon school education, in the hope of finding in them a 

63. CRITERIUM. 

In looking for it we will meet with a difficulty already indicated, 
the scarcity of the specimens sent to the Exhibition, and the diffi- 
culty uf re-establishing between them the missing links. But experi- 
ence has furnished me with other reasons for not trusting without 
personal observation the models which vie with each other in compe- 
titive exhibitions. 

a) The school houses und school rooms I saw in Vienna and 
Philadelphia, for instance, might have been, in reality either small 
or large, at a southern or northern exposure, isolated, in a row 
of cottages, immersed in mud, overtopped by factories, &c., or some 
of their radical defects may have been suppressed, even replaced, on 
paper, by some desirable innovations, &c. As for the buildings, 
some are magnificent, others declare the penury of the population,— 
almost all, vast asthey may be, have become too small for the mul- 
titudes to be accommodated. Few have more than a strip of yard, 
none « play-ground open in summer, covered in winter. Inside its 
partitions, all the teaching is done, as in a kettle heated alternately 
by steam or the ferment of contagia. 

b) These remarks apply with greater force to the school- 
furniture and material of instruction; which we see bran-new in 
specimens, and found in reality almost everywhere wormy, shaky, 
and unpleasant to come in contact with. The reverse may be true 
in some cases, but not in many. Finer than the models are the 
furniture I have seen in Boston, and the teaching appliances in 
Albany. 

c) But the weight of this argument bears upon the pupils 
themselves, which forming a maze of selected copy-books, charts, 
drawings, &e., represent the products of the teaching at a great dis- 
tance up from its average: whereas the main object of the common 
school system is the production of, and by the masses, of a fair and 
abundant average of everything needed ; just as its policy is to raise 
all youth to a fair average of goodness and co-ordinate utility. 

Viewing the subject in this light, one can easily conceive how 
important is the part of the critic in relation to these exhibitions. 
He must not only store what he sees, but control it by a diligent search 
for the counter-parts or proofs of it, and he must link these discon- 
nected, often contradictory evidences, in order to trace their ten- 
dency toward a future, approvable or reprehensible. Moreover, if 
the exhibited types are not completed or corrected by a severe and 
just criticism, they will be accepted as ideals for the next period, 
during which they will preside to the realization of incalculable mis- 
chief, as has been the case, for instance, with the places erected for 
— I mean against the insane, upon mad or wicked ideals. On the 
contrary, when the new types seen in general exhibitions are: pre- 
sented with their legitimate corrections and warnings, their immedi- 
ate realisation at once ascends the higher degree of perfection which 
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could otherwise be attained only through the experience of a series 
of blunders. In a word, it is not so much the standard of the last 
exhibition which determines the progress of the next, as the thor- 
oughness and forwardness of its criticism, which, digested by the 
people’s mind, forms the staple of the future taste and public opinion. 

It is by looking thus alternately backward and forward, after 
having compared the models of the WEL1T-AuUSSTELLUNG, the Puebla 
Street Asylum, the Pape-Carpentier and Lemonnier schools and 
Unions scolaires of Paris, ‘the schools of Havre, Bruges, Brus- 
sels, Haarlem, Geneva, Lancaster, (England,) where young opera- 
tives come from the neighboring manufactories to learn and rest; 
the Gheels’ school raised, sooner dug in the mud, under the patron- 
age of Ste. Dympna, the Lyons Unions, suppressed by order of 
Notre Dame de Fourviére, the New York primary and grammar 
schools, and the cross-road log-houses, from which quietly issue at 
recess the well tempered — because not repressed—young farmers, 
who perch on the next fence like birds, talk of far-away lands and 
waters like poets, and of the future like men; it is after seeing these, 
and many of the intermediate or out-of-the-way delineations of 
what pass muster for SCHOOLS, that we hazard a few suggestions in 
regard to what we consider their next desirable improvements. 

CHAPTER II. 
The Common School as it should be. 

64. SPECIFICATIONS: (a) The school,must be built on the high- 
est ground of the district, separated on all sides from other buildings, 
isolated from the water-closets, with pure water in each room. All 
the openings be large and directed toward the sun, the air renewed 
(mechanically if need be) between the sessions and all night, When 
“a smell” is detected in a school or part of it, tanks improvised with 
rolls of sheet lead are spread on the floor, common salt, peroxide 
of manganese and water are thrown in and stirred, and sulphuric 
acid being added, the air excluded, pounds of chlorine are evolved 
from the dark mass, which decompose in a few hours the deadly gas 
or germs denounced by “the smell.” 

Against two other mortal enemies,—the children must not remain 
too closely nor too long shut up together, in order to prevent the 
action of typhus, scarlatina and other contagia ; and if the region is 
infested with malaria the school must be surrounded with febrifuge 
trees, the eucalyptus, arbor vite cedar, poplar, &c., thickened in sum- 
mer by rows of orchidees, sun-flowers, &c. Without excepting the 
best localities, the school-ground should be weil drained and sunned, 
graded and finally graveled for exercises and sports. An open, 
though covered ground, must be managed for the prosecution of 
some parts of the active training when the weather is inclement. 

(b) The school furnitures must be pleasant to the sight and 
comfortable to the body. Excellent seats, exactly fitting the size 
and shape of the children ; the old word Form (if it corresponded 
to its etymology) would better express our idea, since not only all 
the children must have good seats, but those, mainly girls, who have 
a weak spine when growing, ought to have seats, exactly fitting and 
individually supporting each of the spinal processes, and other must 
be allowed to rest their back horizontally as often as the physiological 
censor of the school would prescribe. 

The ordinary seats are made to fit the different sizes of chil- 
dren, also adapted to the elevation of the desks which vary as the 
children read, write or draw. Pennsylvania, New York, Massachu- 
seats, have good seats, and London better ones, since she has adopt 
ed the school furnitures of Dr. Liebreich. 

But this question has other aspects:. Must the seats, with or 
without desks attached, be continuous, or connected, four, three or 
two together, or single? We have seen that the continuity of rows 
of seats or benches agrees with the natural demand of infants for 
support right and left or front and back in the sa//e d’asyle. In 
higher grades this close contact gives occasion — as shown in the 
primary class-rooms — for enroachments of one pupil on another, 
and the exercise of petty napoleonism. Isolated seats are the natur- 
al demand of the thoughtful adolescent, in the drawing and mathe- 
matical rooms, and are preferable to punishment for the isolation of 
the troublesome. In the similar view, triple seats may be used to 





two studious ones. The twin desks may serve the purpose of re. 
warding pupils by seating friends together, or by pairing one who 
needs help in his studies with another capable of being his helper. 

(c) The habit of filling up the class-room with furniture, and 
of filling up the interstices with compressed children, has been 
modified, as we have seen in the sa//e @asyle, and must disap. 
appear from the schools and colleges. Except in a formal amphi- 
theatre, where students remain passively listening only a short time, 
the school-room must offer space enough for the living to move in, 
To that effect, let the seats and desks recede toward (not against) 
the walls and leave the center free, as an invitation to the children 
to come out, when specimens are exhibited to the class, or for the 
exercise of their spontaneous faculties. Let them be arranged in a 
somewhat circular order which, without being formal, would make 
the teacher and pupils to face each other more intellectually than 
do long rows‘of straight lines; and—most important—would cause 
the light to fall at proper angles, and with due attractiveness on the 
objects of study ; thus supporting the attention of the mind by the 
comfort of the eye. 

(d) The relations of size, horizontality, and distance of the 
teacher’s desk and platform to the size of the auditorium, or class 
proper, demand consideration, because they carry with them econ- 
omy or waste of the voice, gesture, and general means of command 
over the children ‘Those means of influence of the teacher have to 
be husbanded with great economy, otherwise exhausting her ner- 
vous power exhausts their effectiveness. ‘The Swedish platform 
seems the best arranged for this saving; that of New York is to 
bulky, separates the children too much from the-teachers, who, being 
generally small intelligent women, have to spend more energy than 
they can in filling with their voice and gesture the gape which  sep- 
arates them from their pupils ; and the latter, perceiving this incon- 
gruity of proportion, are less attentive, and more difficult to con- 
trol with continuity. 

((e) OTHER TEACHING APPLIANCES. — In the impossibility of 
naming them all, I would say that, besides being solid in substance 
and make, and as pleasing in form and color as possible, they 
most excel in the qualities which make them useful; be they com- 
passes, glasses, the metre and litre with heir fractions, the ther- 
mometer, hygrometer, pendulum, globes and spheres, which serve to 
illustrate natural laws. 

There must be blackboards, not only behind the teacher, but in 
every available place at the proper height on the walls ; and when 
you have so many, and use them all, as in the high school of Albany 
N. Y., it seems asif you had not yet enough. This assertion is 
drawn from me by the recollection of the school for the deaf-mutes 
of Aix la Chapelle, where, besides the walls, all the furniture is black 
and constantly used for blackboards; and why not? Dr. W. Lin- 
nartz, who has organized this method of teaching, deserves a higher 
place than that which I assigned him in Part II. of this report; 
but who can tell all that he has seen?....This wonderful use of 
every available piece of wood in the school for writing, drawing, cal- 
culating, and conveying to, or receiving information from his pupils 
is worth transferring, from Dr. Linnartz’s, to the ordinary schools. 

All available places next to, and above the formal blackboards, 
are naturally enough filled by charts, illustrations, specimens, and 
instruments of demonstration, which must vary according to the 
grade of the class, and the requirements of the population, 

(f) Though the school-room, when so full, may appear in danger 
of being encumbered—which would be for the children a lesson of 
disorder—there is really little danger of it, since the center of the 
room must remain always free, and because the last minutes of each 
session must be given to the restoration of everything to its hook, 
drawer, shelf, or closet by children HONORED with this trust; an 
honor granted them as much as possible in rotation, So much for 
a lesson of order which leaves its imprints through life. 

Otherwise, and in the most general terms, everything about the 
children must be simple, concentric, and concordant. All the lines 
should be converging to unity, representative of their destination ; 
all the colors harmonizing in one tone, as in a Mozart creation, $0 
that the mind becomes concentrated by the centripetal direction of 





keep a restless child bound by the example and position between 


the surroundings, and the senses pleased, without exitement, by the 
neutral concert of the accessories. (To be continued.) 
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